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Cyrille Adoula: 


A New Name 


Cyrille Adoula was the name of 
the month in the Congo, as rumors 
grew that the 40-year-old Minister 
of Interior and Defense in President 
Joseph Kasavubu’s central govern- 
ment had been tentatively approved 
as a compromise Prime Minister (to 
replace incumbent Joseph Ileo) by 
both the Kasavubu faction and the 
dissident Lumumbaist forces led by 
Antoine Gizenga in Stanleyville. 

Adoula, a tall, slender Bangala, 
came into politics via the trade union 
movement. He played a major role 
in building up the Federation Gen- 
erale du Travail du Belge-Congo in 
the 1950’s, and is Executive-Secre- 
tary of its successor organization, 
the Federation Generale du Travail 
du Kongo. (FGTK). While labor or- 
ganization has remained his primary 
interest, he has also been active 
politically since the dawn of nation- 
alist politics in the Congo. He was 
co-founder and vice-president of the 
Action Socialiste, the first official 
Congolese political party founded in 
1957, and in 1958 was one of the 17 
signatories of the first political man- 
ifesto sent to the Belgian Govern- 
ment. 


Adoula Joins Lumumba 


The Action Socialiste eventually 
became the Parti du Peuple, but by 
then Adoula had drifted away to 
join forces with Patrice Lumumba 
in founding the Mouvement National 
Congolais (MNC) in October 1958. 
He remained vice-president and one 
of the most able organizers in Lum- 
umba’s party until the movement split 
into two wings in July 1959, when 
he joined with the moderates (includ- 
ing Joseph Ileo and Joseph Ngalula) 
to form the party’s moderate wing, 
henceforth known as MNC-Kalonji. 
In the elections of May 1960, he 
switched parties again in the fluid 
Congo political scene, to be elected 
Senator on the predominantly Ban- 
gala PUNA ticket (Parti de l’'Unite 
Nationale Africaine) headed by Jean 
Bolikango. 

Adoula is an outspoken anti-clerical 
socialist who is far closer ideologically 
to Gizenga than he is to the conser- 
vative, Catholic viewpoint of Prime 
Minister Ileo. On the other hand, he 
and Ileo are close personal and po- 
litical friends and share a common 
Bangala background. Adoula has 
strong backing among Congolese 
workers and youth, and is said to 
enjoy personal popularity with a 
wider range of political groups and 
personalities than any other single 
Congolese now on the scene. Although 
a man “who gets things done,” his 
political career has been remarkably 
free of personality conflicts owing to 


in the Congo? 


his innate tact. He got much “of his 
early political education from mentors 
in the Belgium Socialist Party, and 
his Marxism is not that of Eastern 
Europe. 


Will Parliament Meet? ’ 


Whether Adoula would actually 
become Prime Minister of the Congo 
seemed to depend primarily upon 
whether the tenuous working agree- 
ments for reopening of Parliament 
achieved by the Kasavubu-Gizenga 
groups during weeks of negotiation 
in June would survive the new mon- 
key wrench thrown in the works by 
Katanga’s Moise Tshombe. Tshombe, 
who was released from arrest by 
Kasavubu forces on June 23 after 
publicly giving his word that he would 
participate in a national government, 
refuted his Leopoldville promises as 
soon as he reached his own bastion 
and again proclaimed the secession of 
Katanga Province. 


This left President Kasavubu in a 
most difficult position. If he were 
to go ahead and convene Parliament 
in early July, as he had announced 
in June that he would do, it was 
decidedly uncertain whether he would 
be able to maintain the upper hand 
without Katanga’s deputies behind 
him. Assuming Gizenga’s actual and 
potential supporters were to close 
ranks, the Stanleyville regime could 
conceivably win control of the As- 
sembly. (See “What Cards Does 
Gizenga Hold,” by Henry Tanner, 
Africa Report, June 1961, p. 2). 


Alternative Limited 


On the other hand, the whole Congo 
could be plunged into bitter civil 
war if the central government were 
to renege at this late stage on its 
agreement with Gizenga to reestab- 
lish parliamentary rule—an agree- 
ment in which UN Representative 
Sture Linner and his Ghanaian, Tu- 
nisian, and Swiss assistants have 
invested much patience, good faith, 
and sheer hard work. Any attempt 
to seek an extra-legal solution in the 
Congo at this point would almost 
certainly produce. a violent reaction 
elsewhere in Africa, and beyond. 


In these circumstances, it seemed 
likely that Kasavubu would postpone 
the opening of Parliament tempo- 
rarily, meanwhile hopefully putting 
all pressure possible on Tshombe to 
participate by awakening him to the 
ramifications for Katanga of a Gi- 
zenga majority by default. The kind 
of centralized unitary state envisaged 
by Lumumba, and presumably by his 
political heir, would scarcely counte- 
nance the degree of autonomy the 
Kasavubu federal solution offers 
Tshombe. 


a. 
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By VICTOR D. Du BOIS* 


One of the first steps undertaken 
by newly-independent Guinea in 1958 
was a full re-examination of the 
premises on which the educational 
system of the country had been or- 
ganized while Guinea was a constit- 
uent territory of the Federation of 
French West Africa. Shortly there- 
after, it was decided to undertake ex- 
tensive revision of the system to bring 
its objectives into closer harmony with 
the social and political goals of the 
new country as defined by the single 
national political party, the Parti 
Democratique de Guinee (PDG). 

In a country where more than 14 
distinct languages are spoken and 
which for centuries has been divided 
and ruled by three mutually antagon- 
istic ethnic groups, the problem of 
creating a highly-centralized modern 
nation state based upon the accept- 
ance of a common nationality is a 
staggering one. The efforts of the 
National Political Bureau, the Minis- 
try of National Education, and the 
schools of Guinea toward this end 
have had impressive results. 


New Sense of Nationhood 


A decade ago almost any citizen of 
Guinea would have identified himself 
as a Soussou, or a Foulah, or Malinke. 
Today, he is more likely to reply, “I 
am a Guinean.” Building on the new 
sense of nationhood which marks the 
transition of a former colonial terri- 
tory to independence and on the na- 
tional emergency created by the 
abrupt withdrawal of French aid, civil 
administrators, and vital equipment, 
the Guinea Government has under- 
taken the delicate task of detribalizing 
Guinea without losing touch with the 
nation’s tribal heritage. 

Education has taken on a distinc- 
tively patriotic and nationalistic tone. 
Along with other institutions of na- 
tional life, the national education sys- 
tem has been brought into the political 
arena and its programs and policies 
closely coordinated with other organs 
of the state concerned with the reali- 
zation of national objectives. 

Departing from the traditional edu- 
cational policy followed by the French 
in West Africa—that of providing the 
opportunities of education to a rela- 
tively small minority of the population 
and to form from this minority a 
highly-educated autochthonous elite 
fully assimilated into French culture 
—independent Guinea sets its sights 
on education of the masses. President 
Toure has emphasized that “individual 
differences in effort or intelligence” 


* Victor D. Du Bois spent a year in Guinea 
under a Ford Foundation fellowship doing 
research for his doctoral dissertation for 
Princeton University on The Guinean Inde- 
pendence Movement: A Study in African Na- 
tionalism. This article is a chapter from a 
forthcoming book, The Educated African, by 
Ruth Sloan Associates (Ed., Helen Kitchen). 
The volume, containing 42 country chapters 
on education in Africa, will be published later 
in 1961. 
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American teacher Thelma Sowley in a Guinean secondary school. 


will still result in the creation of an 
elite at the apex of this broader base, 
and that there will be no sacrifice of 
quality at the higher levels. 


Language and “Decolonization” 


Basic to the reforms introduced was 
the need to “decolonialize” Guinean 
education and give it more African 
content. African languages and his- 
tory as well as African geography 
were introduced as important subjects 
in the curricula for the first time, and 
Guinean students are no longer re- 
quired to study French history and 
geography in minute detail. A ‘de- 
termined effort is being made to ex- 
tend the knowledge of Foulah, Sous- 
sou, and Malinke, the three major 
vernacular languages spoken in the 
country. African languages are 
taught in all Guinean schools with the 
aim of insuring that future genera- 
tions of Guineans are competently 
conversant in the major languages of 
the country and, except for subjects 
which are of a highly technical or 
scientific nature, all basic materials 
are henceforth to be drawn from pri- 
mary (i.e., African) sources where- 
ever this is possible. More and more 


—Harry Heintzen 


students are sent to attend secondary 
school in regions away from their own 
people, where they are obliged to learn 
the language and ways of another sec- 
tor of Guinea society. 

By the Franco-Guinean Accords of 
January 7, 1959, French is still the 
official language of the country and 
the principal vehicle of instruction in 
the schools. But the use of French is 
an expedient necessitated by his- 
torical circumstance, as indicated by 
President Toure’s remarks at a PDG 
National Congress in September 1959: 


“It is well for us to have young 
people who speak English, German, 
or Spanish, but the Political Bureau 
makes obligatory only two for- 
eign languages, French and English 
. . . As to the use of French, we 
think that this language should 
be employed to make known to 
young people above all those things 
that are African. Thus, in the 


fields of history, geography, politi- 
cal economy, in a word everything 
that is not purely scientific and 
universal, the educational raw ma- 
terials can only be drawn from 
. If we had gone to the 
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trouble, we could have managed to 
teach all the lessons and principles 
of science or the liberal arts in 
Foulah, Soussou, or Malinke. . 


“The Political Bureau has .. . 
prescribed the teaching of African 
languages in our schools with the 
thought that in the future the offi- 
cials of the party and the state will 
be able, throughout Guinea, to speak 
directly to the people. We must not 
shrink from our obligation to train 
the young people who will be the 
adults of tomorrow. Knowing the 
language of a people, one feels a 
more direct human contact with 
them. In Guinea, what people think 
in the Fouta is, at bottom, what 
people think at the Coast, in the 
Forest Region, or in Upper Guinea. 
When all of them can communicate 
with each other and understand 
each other directly, their co-opera- 
tion will become closer and more 
effective.” 


The retention of French as the 
official language of the nation and of 
the schools has inevitably limited the 
“Africanization” of the educational 
system vigorously sought by the 
Party as one of its major goals, be- 
cause it has implicitly required the 
recruitment of expatriate teachers 
capable of teaching French as a 
language as well as those equipped to 
use it as a medium of instruction in 
other subjects. Thus, despite openly 
hostile relations with the French 
in other areas of international and 
economic relations since the traumatic 
break with the metropole in 1958, 
Guinea has continued to employ many 
French teachers in its school system 
and the impact of French culture 
upon Guinea’s youth remains con- 
siderable. 


Countering French Influence 


In an effort to mitigate this by- 
product of the use of French as a 
medium of instruction, the Ministry 
of National Education, at the behest 
of the Party, has given increasing 
attention to the reorientation of the 
curriculum from its traditional west- 
ern framework to one that is more 
pointedly African. It is stepping up 
recruitment of French-speaking teach- 
ers and specialists from other nations, 
is sending more and more Guinean 
students to receive their advanced 
education in schools outside France, 
and is expanding its effort to make 
educated Guineans conversant in Eng- 
lish as well as French. Even so, 
French sources report that Guinea’s 
appeals for teachers from France out- 
run the available supply. In view of 
Guinea’s political relationship with 
France, many teachers are fearful 
of compromising their careers and 
their position in their professional or- 
ganizations by taking a contract in 
Conakry, with the result that a ma- 
jority of those now going to Guinea 
from Paris are young liberals, often 
holding Marxist views sympathetic to 
the Guinean political experiment. 
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The expansion of the English-teach- 
ing program has made considerable 
progress, particularly since 1960. Be- 
fore 1958, few Guineans knew English, 
but it is now taught as a compulsory 
subject in a great majority of Guin- 
ean schools, including the Lycee Don- 
ka, the huge secondary school just 
outside the capital city of Conakry 
which is the largest teaching estab- 
lishment in the country. American, 
British, and English-speaking Afri- 
cans and nationals of other countries 
are employed by the Guinea Govern- 
ment to staff the growing English- 
language program. 


English and Pan-African Unity 


The encouragement given the study 
of English in Guinea has been moti- 
vated by political as well as by educa- 
tional considerations. By encouraging 
and obliging Guinean youth to become 
bi-lingual, President Toure not only 
hopes to lessen his country’s de- 
pendence on France, but he also seeks 
to create a bi-lingual state as a means 
of adding substance to the Guinea- 
Ghana Union consumated in May 
1959, and furthering the larger pan- 
African unity to which Guinea is 
committed. 


While the use of English and 
French is looked upon by most 
Guineans as a temporary expedient 
to be used only until such time as an 
African language may be substituted 
in their place, the government is fully 
aware that the practical difficulties 
involved in using an African tongue 
as the official language are great. 
A hasty step in this. direction 
could result in a grave deterioration 
in the whole educational process and 
might work against rather than to- 
ward the ultimate goals of unity 
espoused by the PDG. 


Though rich in verbal expression 
reflecting regard for nuance and 
subtlety, the great-majority of West 
Africa’s local languages lack vocabu- 
lary for technical expression on sub- 
jects lying outside the perimeters of 
the traditional linguistic environment 
and experience. The task of providing 
any given language with a formal 
grammar and syntax, not to mention 
the herculean endeavor of writing 
text and reference books in its medium 
and assembling a_ teaching staff 
trained and capable of teaching in it, 
would be formidable. Finally, and for 
Guinea this has particular signifi- 
cance, the choice of one of the tongues 
native to Guinea (e.g., Foulah, Mal- 
inke, or Soussou) over the other 
two might revive the older ethnic and 
linguistic loyalties which both the 
Party and the government have been 
seeking to bury in national con- 
sciousness. 


In recognition of the crucial role 
which education will play in the con- 
struction of the country, the Guinean 
Government has accorded it top 
priority in its long-range development 
plans. The National Conference of 
Economic Planning, held in Kankan 


April 2-5, 1960, voted to devote 30 
percent of the budget of Guinea’s 
first Three-Year Plan to social affairs, 
the greatest portion going to develop 
education facilities in the country. At 
present, approximately 25 percent of 
the national budget is set aside for 
this purpose. 

The decision was also made to try 
to induce countries offering certain 
kinds of scholarships to Guinean stu- 
dents to contribute instead to the 
establishment of equipped basic train- 
ing facilities (centres d’ apprentis- 
sages, technical schools, and lycees) 
in Guinea, thus eliminating students’ 
human and financial problems abroad, 
assuring fuller development of their 
“African personality”, and making 
sure that educational aid was “in- 
vested” in Guinea rather than 
“wasted” in international transporta- 
tion and maintenance abroad. This 
approach, it was envisaged, would not 
exclude advanced training abroad 
at a riper age. 

The vigorous drive to expand edu- 
cation has produced some staggering 
statistics. In 1958, on the eve of 
independence, there were 1,500 pupils 
in Guinea qualified to receive the 
CEP or Elementary School Certificate. 
By 1959, this number had increased 
to 4,000. In comparison to 900 stu- 
dents admitted to the first form in 
1958, the following year saw the same 
group augmented by nearly 100 per- 
cent to 1,750. In 1959, primary 
schools (both public and private) had 
a total enrollment of 52,000 pupils. 
By April 1960, this figure had 
climbed to 84,000. 


Secondary Growth Notable 


In secondary education, gains were 
equally impressive. Enrollment in 
public secondary schools in Guinea 
in 1959 totalled 4,000 while private 
secondary schools counted 480 among 
their number. Between 1960 and the 
early months of 1961, 2,050 more 
students were added, thus bringing 
the total to approximately 6,500. 
By projection, the Guinean Govern- 
ment has estimated that 2,500 more 
students will be added during the 
period 1961-62. 

In 1958, the number of pupils en- 
rolled in denominational missionary 
schools represented a_ substantial 
proportion of the total school popu- 
lation. Acknowledging this fact, the 
government decided to continue state 
subsidies to such schools for a period 
of three years beginning in 1959. 
It was made clear, however, that the 
objective was to diminish and even- 
tually eliminate the influence of 
these private schools; thus, head- 
masters were forbidden to register 
any new pupils as of 1959. Pupils 
terminating their studies at the mis- 
sion schools were judged eligible to 
take the competitive entrance exam- 
inations (concours de bourses) for 
scholarships to public schools for con- 
tinuation of their studies. 

Through its establishment and vig- 
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Peaceful Transition in Nyasaland 


(Reprinted, with permission, from 
the Central African Examiner) 


With elections around the corner— 
August 15 is the best-tipped date— 
Nyasaland is, except for minor diver- 
sions, in the grip of peace and calm. 
There are, of course, new subter- 
ranean stresses and court case echoes 
from the past, but no one mentions 
physical intimidation any more and 
there is a noticeable lack of general 
tension. 

To see the Governor of Zomba, you 
phone the Secretariat and make an 
appointment with an efficient if slight- 
ly harassed lady. To see Dr. Banda, 
you go down to the Malawi Congress 
Party’s large new offices in Limbe, 
wait to see 23-year-old Aleke Banda 
and, passing muster, go forth armed 
with his signature on a printed chit 
authorizing the watchman at the gate 
in the wall surrounding the Doctor’s 
house to admit you at a specified time. 


Calm Prevails 


Both at Zomba Secretariat and at 
Malawi headquarters, people are polite 
and friendly—the government waiting 
eventually to become only adminis- 
trators, and the government-in-wait- 
ing waiting to govern. For this is the 
key to the remarkable calm which 
prevails in Nyasaland today—the die 
has been cast, and almost everyone 
is in the process of trying to adapt 
their attitudes. 

When Dr. Banda was released from 
jail last April, not even the wildest 
of optimists could have envisaged 
that, a year later almost to the day, 
he would be throwing a dinner party 
in honor of the retiring Governor 
Sir Robert Armitage, and declaring, 
in a tribute, that bygones must be 
such. 


The real election contest will lie 
not in the 20 lower roll seats, which 
the Malawi Congress Party regards, 
with considerable reason, as being 
theirs. The important contests will be 
in the eight upper roll seats, and the 
MCP is now trying to decide whether 
the full roster of candidates which 
Dr. Banda has promised to put up 
should stand on the party ticket or 
as independents. 


The Malawi hopes are clear. Control 
will rest in the Executive Council of 
10, which will be advisory to the 
Governor but not responsible to the 
Legislative Council. Five Executive 
Council members will be officials. 
Malawi can count on the three mem- 
bers nominated from the lower roll, 
even in the unlikely event of its 
losing two or three of the 20 seats. 

The crucial Executive Council ap- 
pointments will be the two made from 
the eight upper roll members. If 
Malawi could command half of the 
upper roll seats, it could claim all 


five unofficial Executive Council 
places. 

Even Michael Blackwood of the 
United Federal Party freely concedes 
that the Malawi Congress Party has 
a good chance of carrying some upper 
roll seats; he expects to balance this 
by the UFP gaining lower roll ones. 
A significant number of senior civil 
servants can be expected to vote for 
Malawi either as a logical step in 
their mission of training Africans for 
self-government, or because of their 
detestation of the UFP in Nyasaland, 
or on both counts. Then there are the 
missionaries, those few Africans qual- 
ifying for the upper roll, and the 
large number of Asians who do so. 
Officially, the Asian community is now 
lined up, under Advocate Sakranie, 
behind Malawi, and the leaders of 
both groups are enthusiastic about the 
resultant improved race relations. 


To the inevitable question of what 
comes next, there are two linked 
answers. Whether blithely, resigned- 
ly, or grimly, the new Constitution is 
not given much more than a two-year 
life. The Tanganyika settlement in 
particular inspires talk that Nyasa- 
land’s new deal is already out-dated, 
but much of this talk is sheer ebulli- 
ence. 

After the elections, the Malawi 
pressure for increased political power 
will be concentrated for some time 
on the further advances already pro- 
vided for in the new Constitution. 
The Governor can appoint three par- 
liamentary secretaries who will be- 
come members of the Executive Coun- 
cil from elected members. Later, he 
can replace “at any time he sees fit” 
two of the five Executive Council 
members with electeds. If Malawi can 
claim the overwhelming strength of 
the House, the way is open to having 
seven out of 10 Executive Council 
members. 


How Much Can Malawi Do? 


The question, of course, is what 
Malawi will wish to do with the posts 
it gets; what, given the limitations of 
the country’s resources and economy, 
can be done, and how the non-Africans 
will react. Both Dr. Banda and his 
chief lieutenants point to increased 
agricultural production as the coun- 
try’s chief need, with education and 
the training of administrators a close 
second. They flatly refuse to base 
any discussion on the continuance of 
the Federal association, which is 
presently calculated to benefit the 
country by £3,500,000 a year. 

On agricultural production and the 
economic benefits of Federation, their 
thinking differs radically from gov- 
ernment’s. The latter’s senior men 
are wedded to the Jack Report on the 
Nyasaland economy, and especially to 
that part of it which believes that 


establishment of individual security 
of land tenure is a prerequisite to lift- 
ing agriculture from a subsistence to 
a cash economy. The lack of such 
security they attribute to the matri- 
local system of land tenure, whose 
changing would be social dynamite. 
Dr. Banda believes otherwise. He 
feels that an African Minister of 
Agriculture can, by persuasion rather 
than punishment, achieve observation 
of the presently wide-resented and dis- 
obeyed agricultural rules, and that 
improved marketing facilities will 
stimulate production. 


Dr. Hastings Banda 


—The Times 


There is undoubtedly much that can 
be done on the land even under pres- 
ent circumstances, and the govern- 
ment is well intentioned. It is at the 
local level that there is resentment of 
the approach of many development 
officers. Cotton, tea, rice, sugar, and 
even rubber hold out considerable 
promise. But with some of these com- 
modities additional capital investment 
is needed to increase production, as, 
for instance, for irrigating potential 
additional rice areas, and also in the 
fishing of Lake Nyasa. 

It is here that the difficulties rather 
than advantages of being tied to the 
Federal structure appear, for schemes 
like the Elephant Marsh and the 
wider Shire Valley schemes, held up 
for lack of federai finance, are now 
having to be considered piecemeal to 
bring sections within the territorial 
sphere of responsibility. 

The Malawi leaders are confident 
that, once political stability has been 
ensured, money in the comparatively 
small quantities required for Nyasa- 
land’s present budget and for addi- 
tional development will be found. They 
look either to Britain for limited sub- 
sidies and to international agencies 
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or private investors for development. 
Unfortunately, the disappointing re- 
ports on the country’s mineral re- 
sources, which the Malawi leaders 
disbelieve, seem well enough founded. 

But neither Dr. Banda nor Aleke 
Banda, and especially not Dunduzu 
Chisiza, who has made an impressive 
study of the economics of underde- 
veloped countries, can be accused of 
not giving thought to the economic 
problems which they will have to face. 
The country is, of course, poor. But 
it has what is probably the best con- 
served soil in Central Africa, and 
even today could maintain its popula- 
tion, including migrant laborers, at 
a subsistence level. 

Even in orthodox financial terms, 
it is contended by some leading busi- 
nessmen that the current £3,500,000 
deficit could be substantially reduced, 
though not eliminated, by an independ- 
ent Nyasaland. The main source in 
attempting this would be customs and 
excise duties. 

These rose roughly by £100,000 a 
year in the six years before Federa- 
tion took them over, and had reached 
£943,815 in 1953. Had this rate been 
maintained, they would today net 
some £1,700,000. But the figure would 
in fact be higher. Consumption has 
increased, present Federal tariffs are 
higher than the old Nyasaland ones on 
low and medium quality textiles and 
clothing, and they also include food- 
stuffs, which were duty free in pre- 
Federation days. Government officials 
claim that the £3,500,000 present 
deficit calculations allow for customs 
“compensation,” but it seems that here 
they refer to the six percent of Feder- 
al income tax received by Nyasaland, 
and not to the above calculations. 


Increased Local Production 


Independence and customs barriers 
would also mean increased local pro- 
duction by companies such as Lever 
Brothers and the Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland Tobacco Company which have, 
since Federation, concentrated their 
production in Salisbury. This would 
be relatively a minor gain, but it 
would help. 

Against these gains would have to 
be set the cost of Nyasaland provid- 
ing presently Federal services, but in 
one case at least there would be a 
simple and obviously fair solution. It 
is surely ironic, in so poor a country, 
that Africans should pay for educa- 
tion whilst non-Africans receive it 
free. Altogether, the £3,500,000 deficit 
might well be reduced to £2,000,000. 

There is general agreement that 
Nyasaland could not, even if money 
were freely available, absorb much 
more than £2,000,000 annually of de- 
velopment capital over 10 years. In 
terms of British or international 
finance the sums the country needs 
can hardly be called large. This idea 
of Britain underwriting investment in 
Nyasaland is, ironically, the one on 
which the greatest opponents and sup- 
porters of Federation have found com- 
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mon ground. The Nyasaland Farm- 
er’s Union, which is still demanding 
that European agriculture should be 
federalized, also wants the British 
Government to underwrite all present 
investments in Nyasaland against 
what its secretary, John Ness, believes 
to be the alternative of “another Con- 
go, or worse.” Mr. Ness is also the 
Secretary of the Settlers’ and Resi- 
dents’ Association of Nyasaland, and 
believes that independence would 
plunge Nyasaland into “chaos and 
disaster unequalled in Africa.” 


On May 28 Dr. Banda an- 
nounced the Malawi Congress 
Party candidates for the forth- 
coming general elections. Two 
Africans will run in the upper 
roll election, with “friendly 
Europeans” to contest the re- 
maining six seats. Twenty MCP 
candidates will stand for all 
of the lower roll seats, in- 
cluding Dr. Banda _ himself, 
Archdeacon Chipembere (father 
of imprisoned Harry Chipem- 
bere), Dunduza Chisiza, Kan- 
yama Chiume, and Orton Chir- 
wa. Notable absentees from the 
list are Aleke Banda, and Yatu- 
ta Chisiza (party Treasurer- 
General). 


Such outspokenly diehard views are 
relatively rare, but they came here 
from a man representing those rela- 
tively few Europeans who have a 
physical stake in the country. For, if 
from Nyasaland’s 9,000 Europeans, 
one subtracts civil servants, mission- 
aries, and those who have come on 
commercial contracts, one is left with 
perhaps 400 families. 

It seems certain that one frequently 
expressed fear, that standards of 
administration will drop, will not be 
realized. Though “abolition of office” 
compensation is a favorite subject of 
speculation among large numbers of 
civil servants, they are unlikely to 
leave. It is, in fact, believed their 
salaries will shortly be increased by 
approximately 25 percent under Bri- 
tain’s scheme to induce civil servants 
to remain in independent ex-colonies, 
and it is mainly the artisans in the 
lower grades who feel themselves 
threatened by “Africanization”. 

But the education department, for 
one, had anticipated the Adu Report 
on Africanization, in recognising that 
the need is for administration ma- 
terial. Cutting its coat to its limited 
financial cloth—15 percent of govern- 
ment expenditure, estimated at £900,- 
000 for 1960-61, is on education—it is 
changing the emphasis from primary 
to secondary education. 

Future policy now waits on the pub- 
lication of the Phillips Commission 
Report on Education and on an Afri- 
can Minister of Education, but senior 
African teachers back the Depart- 
ment’s policy and the Malawi Con- 
gress Party is certainly keen on 
secondary education. Dr. Banda, for 


one, has his heart set on establishing 
a Nyasaland University College at 
Livingstonia. 

In this, as in all else, Dr. Banda 
simply refuses to discuss the con- 
tinuance of the Federation, and he 
refuses to discuss even a very loose 
form of association which includes 
white-ruled Southern Rhodesia. “What 
Federation? It’s dead!” This is the 
response from him (and all down the 
line), and with that he turns to other 
topics. When pressed, other Malawi 
leaders admit that physical resistance 
and defiance campaigns against con- 
tinued Federation will delay the sta- 
bility and confidence needed for de- 
velopment. But they believe that 
Britain would not really let things 
reach such a pass. If it did, they say 
that they will fight. 


The Role of the Governor 

When the time comes to tackle the 
Federal issue again, and before that, 
much will depend on Dr. Banda’s re- 
lationship with the new Governor, 
Sir Glynn Jones. Old-establishment 
hands were quick to suspect Sir 
Glynn’s sympathetic understanding of 
African nationalist aspirations. He 
certainly gives the impression of a 
man who realizes that his chief task 
is to smooth the period of transition, 
but he also displays a keen and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems which face Nyasaland’s Euro- 
peans in this process. The stress he 
has laid on Europeans and Africans 
getting to know one another on a 
social level reflects his own lack of 
arrogance, a quality which should not 
be taken to imply lack of firmness if 
policy demands it. An experienced ad- 
ministrator, Sir Glynn looks like being 
the right man for Colonial Secretary 
Iain Macleod to have on the spot. 

Much speculation now centers on 
reports of dissension within the Mala- 
wi Congress Party, on the choice of 
candidates for the elections, and it 
seems certain that there must be 
heartburning because only 20 candi- 
dates can be put up. There have been 
disagreements on how these candi- 
dates should be selected. The formal 
procedure now adopted reflects the 
leadership structure of the party: 
recommendations will come up to 
executive level, but it will be Dr. 
Banda who will make the final deci- 
sion. 

The day-to-day running of the 
rapidly growing party machinery is 
left largely to Dunduzu Chisiza and 
Aleke Banda, the former as General 
Secretary and the latter as the Doc- 
tor’s personal assistant and now as 
Editor of Malawi News. Large new 
national headquarters in Limbe, a 
printing press, and some 10 vehicles 
testify to the money which the party 
has had to spend. Now in need of 
further funds, it has instituted a 1s. 
election levy. But, as with policy 
decisions, those on the uses to which 
monies are put will be referred to 
Dr. Banda for approval. He is the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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ECONOMIC NOTES 


Novel New Business Laws 
Proposed By Ghana Commission 


Novel new company and partner- 
ship laws, based on principles of 
English law but tailored to fit Ghana’s 
specific needs, have been recom- 
mended by the government-appoint- 
ed Gower Commission which filed its 
report on April 28. 

The recommended code provides 
that all shares of company (corpor- 
ation) stock have no par value (so 
that individuals do not attribute a 
false importance to the par or face 
value); that there be no non-voting 
shares of stock; and that a company 
be permitted to purchase its own 
stock (to make stock a more attrac- 
tive investment by providing a mar- 
ket where it could be converted to 
cash readily). 

A proposed Incorporated Private 
Partnerships Bill is designed to assist 
small African enterprises to con- 
tinue when a partner dies or with- 
draws, which normally automatically 
dissolves a partnership. From two 
to 20 persons could form an _ in- 
corporated partnership upon filling 
of simple requirements. This special 
type of incorporation would not pro- 
vide for limited liability, but would 
permit the firm to continue on the 
exit of a partner until the remain- 
ing partners bought out the share, 
accepted a nominee or nominee of the 
ex-partner into the firm, or dissolved 
the firm. 

This type of partnership would 
permit African businessmen to sep- 
arate their personal and _ business 
property and make possible the in- 
heritance of a deceased business- 
man’s assets without dissolving his 
company. Tax concessions are rec- 
ommended as inducements for this 
type of organization, to be made 
conditional upon maintaining ade- 
quate accounts. 

The Ghana Government has an- 
nounced that it will allow time for 
full study of the report and its 
recommendations before introducing 
legislation to implement it. 


Somalia Signs Wide-Ranging 
Aid Agreement with USSR 

Somalia is to receive loans equiv- 
alent to approximately $52,000,000 
(official rate) from the Soviet Union 
under agreements announced June 2 
at the end of the visit to Moscow of 
Somalia’s Prime Minister Abdi 
Rashid Shermarke. 

The major loan of almost $45,- 
000,000 is long term, and is for in- 
dustrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. A second loan of over $7,000,- 
000 is a five year trade credit to 
finance Somali imports from the 
USSR beyond the value of Somali 
exports to the Soviet Union. A re- 
lated trade agreement provides for 
Soviet purchases of Somali leather, 


bananas, cotton, oil seeds, and other 
goods, and for Somali purchases of 
Soviet farm machinery, industrial 
equipment, and consumer goods. 

The Soviet Union has also prom- 
ised to build two hospitals, a high 
school, a printing plant, and a radio 
station in Somalia, free of charge. 
A number of Somali doctors will be 
trained in the Soviet Union and Soviet 
teachers and doctors will be seconded 
to Somalia for service, also at no 
charge to the Somalia Government. 
A cultural agreement provides for 
exchanges in the fields of science, 
sports, art, health, education, and 
literature. 


South Africa Adds Restrictions 
To Conserve Foreign Exchange 


Amid rumors of devaluation of the 
rand, the Union of South Africa has 
been taking increasingly stringent 
measures to curb the drop in foreign 
exchange reserves in recent weeks. 

On June 16, the government an- 
nounced controls forbidding South 
Africans to dispose of overseas as- 
sets without the Treasury’s permis- 
sion and limiting their ability to 
purchase South African securities 
from overseas investors. Commercial 
banks have also been restricting their 
loans to subsidiaries of foreign com- 
panies to eliminate leaks via transfer 
of locally-held liquid funds to an 
overseas parent and the substitution 
of loans from local banks for working 
capital. 

The Union’s foreign exchange re- 
serves have dropped approximately 
£50,000,000 in the past year, and in 
recent weeks had been dropping at the 
rate of about £500,000 per day. The 
new measures reinforce earlier steps 
designed to lessen the drain. These in- 
cluded a May 4 announcement that 
the bank rate and interest rate would 
be raised, and the commercial banks’ 
minimum cash quota would be in- 
creased. Severe import restrictions in- 
troduced at the same time virtually 
banned imports of luxury goods and 
severely cut imports of cars and cot- 
ton textile piece goods, which are ex- 
pected to save South Africa about 
£100,000,000 a year, one-fifth of its 
present import expenditures. Emi- 
grant and tourist allowances and pay- 
ments to foreign heirs were also se- 
verely cut. In mid-May the South 
African Reserve Bank suspended for- 
ward currency dealings for covering 
stock exchange transactions and im- 
portation of consumer goods, to pre- 
vent leakage of foreign exchange 
through this channel. 

The South African Government ap- 
pears prepared to take even further 
measures necessary to bring the 
balance of payments under control, 
with the hope of avoiding the need 
for devaluation. These measures will 
have other effects, however, which 
may increase the Union’s economic 


problems. The higher interest rates 
and the outflow of funds will tend 
to restrict the economy’s expansion, 
and the measures themselves will 
make foreign investors more wary 
of investing in the Union. 


Sudan's Roseires Dam Project 
Receives World Bank Support 


The construction of the Roseires 
Dam on the Blue Nile in southern 
Sudan, toward which loans equivalent 
to $32,500,000 were announced on 
June 14 by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank) and the International 
Development Association (IDA) will 
more than double the supply of irri- 
gation water available during the 
January 1-July 15 period of low 
water in the Nile. 

Thus, the dam will remove the 
major obstacle to expansion of Su- 
danese agricultural production and 
will permit introduction of new crops 
to lessen the crucial dependence of 
the Sudanese economy on long-staple 
cotton. When the Roseires project 
is completed about seven years hence, 
it will be possible (1) to grow an 
extra crop on about 300,000 acres of 
irrigated land in the present Gezira 
Scheme and its Managil extension 
(see Africa Report, July 1960, p. 12); 
(2) to increase yields by one-fifth on 
another 350,000 acres; and (3) to 
irrigate some 870,000 acres for the 
first time. 

The dam, to be located about 66 
miles downstream from the Ethiopian 
border, was provided for under the 
November 1959 agreement between 
the Sudan and the United Arab Re- 
public on the division of the Nile 
waters. The concrete central section, 
196 feet high and over 1,200 yards 
long, will be flanked by earth em- 
bankments making the dam about 10 
miles long. Design of the dam will 
permit the initial storage capacity 
of over 2,700,000,000 cubic meters 
to be increased later by 170 percent 
by adding 33 feet to its height, pro- 
viding additional water for irriga- 
tion and for possible hydroelectric 
power generation. 

The dam’s total cost is estimated 
at about $89,000,000, of which over 
$56,000,000 will require foreign ex- 
change. The World Bank’s $19,500,000 
loan is for 25 years and bears a 
5% percent interest, but the IDA 
$13,000,000 development credit is for 
50 years, interest-free. West Ger- 
many’s Kreditanstalt fuer Wieder- 
aufbau is expected to provide a $19,- 
000,000 long-term loan, and the re- 
maining $38,000,000 (mostly in do- 
mestic currency) will be met by the 
Sudan from its own resources. Ad- 
ditional financing will be needed for 
the equipment and construction neces- 
sary to bring the new land under 
irrigation, but this will not begin 
until the fourth year of the dam 
construction. —Norman W. Mosher. 
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(Continued from page 4) 
orous support of a national youth 
movement, the Jeunesse Rassemble- 
ment Democratique Africain (JRDA), 
the Party has effectively channelled 
the youth of disparate ethnic and 
linguistic backgrounds into coopera- 
tive activities beneficial to the state 
and enhanced a whole new genera- 
tion’s sense of public responsibility. 

Guineans of all ages and occupa- 
tions have been encouraged to pool 
their efforts in a volunteer labor pro- 
gram known as Investissement Hu- 
main (Human Investment), which has 
undertaken the construction of such 
worthy local public projects as dis- 
pensaries, schools, or a stretch of 
road. This program not only has 
strengthened ties among. diverse 
groups of the populace, but it has 
also helped to remove the distaste 
with which educated Africans have 
often regarded manual labor. 

Through these work programs, 
numerous new schools have been 
built, even in remote parts of the 
hinterland, in an all-out effort to 
attack the problem of illiteracy. 
Scores of new teachers, albeit many 
of them possessing little more than 
an elementary education themselves, 
have been recruited into the educa- 
tional system to meet the serious 
shortage of personnel. Indeed, the 
enthusiasm for building schools is so 
great that there are even new schools 
without any teachers at all. 


Developments In Higher Education 


Owing to the absence of institu- 
tions of higher learning in Guinea, 
Guineans seeking advanced training 
must be sent abroad. For the period 
1958-59, there was a total of 439 
Guinean students in France, 50 per- 
cent more than in 1955-56.. Of the 
1958-59 total, 122 were studying at 
various French universities; 165 were 
attending secondary schools, and 152 
were enrolled in the various tech- 
nical schools of the metropole; 273 
were there on scholarships provided 
directly by the French Government. 

At the National Conference of 
Economic Planning, held in Kankan 
April 2-5, 1960, the National Political 
Bureau of the PDG reported that as 
of that time 794 Guinean students 
were studying abroad on scholarships 
or fellowships,? distributed as fol- 
lows: 


France, 356; USSR, 186; Senegal, 
74; East Germany, 56; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 36; Soudan (Mali), 23; Po- 
land, 14; USA, 8; Bulgaria, 7; Hun- 
gary, 7; Italy, 6; Switzerland, 6; 


*“Les etudiants guineens en France 1958- 
59,” Marches Tropicaux, February 14, 1959, 
p. 330. 

* Rapport d’orientation du Bureau Politique 
National; Conference nationale de planifica- 
tion economique, Kankan, April 2-5, 1960, 
Imprimerie Nationale, Conakry, 1960, p. 9-10. 
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Guinea Educates a New Generation 


United Kingdom, 5; West Germany, 

4; Belgium, 3; UN (New York), 3. 

These figures refer to the situation 
as it existed as of April 1960, and the 
distribution pattern has changed 
slightly since that time. In September 
1959, under an ICA agreement signed 
between the United States and Guinea, 
the US offered up to 150 scholarships 
over a three-year period to permit 
Guinean students to attend American 
schools and universities. By June 
1961, a total of 40 Guinean students 
were enrolled in US institutions. 


The New Elite 


The type of educated elite which 
is emerging in Guinea in the 1960’s 
is quite different from that which 
was the typical product of the schools 
during the period of colonial rule. 
As a result of the steady deterioration 
in relations between Guinea and 
France, the reorganization of the na- 
tion’s school system, the reorientation 
of the educational curricula, and the 
return of large numbers of Guinean 
students from schools in countries 
other than France, there is a con- 
spicuous lessening of the orientation 
toward French civilization and cul- 
ture. The projected establishment of 
an institution of higher learning in 
Guinea itself—for which promised 
Soviet assistance appears to be lag- 
ging—would further this trend. 

A second characteristic of the new 
elite is its intensive commitment to 
the political system under which it 
lives. In few other countries of the 
world is there such total support for 
the policies, programs, and philosophy 
of the political party ruling the na- 
tion as is to be found in Guinea today. 
For the great majority of Guinean 
intellectuals, the Party represents not 
only the vehicle by means of which 
national independence was achieved, 
but, increasingly, the incarnation and 
guardian of the nation’s sovereignty. 
Those who rule Guinea do so by 
virtue of political power and commit- 
ment to a common ideology; neither 
lineage, seniority, nor wealth are 
keys to authority. 

The fact that the vast majority of 
the newly-educated will most cer- 
tainly be absorbed into the govern- 
mental apparatus itself as teachers, 
doctors, administrators, or technicians 
intensifies their commitment to the 
political system. The educated Guin- 
ean regards the PDG as the supreme 
authority in the nation, higher even 
than that of the government, and 
thus the primary source of favors, 
rewards, and hope for advancement 
within the total social system. So 
pervasive has its authority become, 
so immediate its presence in all 
phases of Guinean life that existence 
outside its influence is virtually un- 
thinkable. 

A third characteristic of the emerg- 
ing Guinean elite is that it is far 
more inclined to diversify its skills 


and professions than were earlier 
elite groups formed under the French. 
Of 794 Guinean students pursuing 
advanced work in various parts of the 
world in 1960, a significant majority, 
560, were receiving technical training 
and instruction of one sort or another; 
72 were studying to be teachers; 48, 
medicine and pharmacy; 47 were in 
economics or political science; 34 in 
liberal arts; and 33 in the natural 
sciences. 

Thus the traditional African pro- 
clivity toward a degree in law over 
one in science or engineering is 
clearly being altered. Part of this 
change, of course, has been due to the 
fact that the Ministry of National 
Education places students abroad on 
the basis of binding recommendations 
from a national Committee on Schol- 
arship. This committee meets once a 
year to review and evaluate student 
dossiers prepared by the Ministry of 
National Education in the light of the 
nation’s personnel needs as indicated 
by manpower requests from various 
government agencies. It is this Schol- 
arship Committee which is the final 
authority in deciding what and where 
Guinean students selected for over- 
seas scholarships will study. As of 
1960, moreover, all practicing lawyers 

(Continued on page 12) 
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UN Scores Portugal 
Over Angola War 


On June 9, the UN Security Coun- 
cil passed a resolution requesting 
Portugal “to desist forthwith from 
repressive measures” in Angola. The 
vote was 9 to 0 with France and 
Britain abstaining—in contrast with 
the failure of a milder resolution to 
secure passage last March. (See 
Africa Report, April 1961, p. 9) The 
resolution also asked Lisbon “to ex- 
tend every facility” to a UN com- 
mittee of inquiry (composed of 
Bolivia, Dahomey, Malaya, Finland, 
and Sudan) which is to investigate 
the Angola situation and to prepare 
a report for the next General As- 
sembly. 

Meanwhile, violence and terror con- 
tinue in Angola. The Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society recently released a 
report claiming that 34,000 African 
men, women, and children have been 
killed by Portuguese troops and that 
planned military operations might re- 
sult in the loss of an additional 50,000 
lives. Large numbers of Angolan 
refugees — variously estimated at 
80,000 and 100,000—have fied to the 
neighboring Republic of the Congo. 


Commission Defines 
Uganda’s Future 


The Uganda Relationships Com- 
mission, appointed by Colonial Secre- 
tary Iain Macleod in September 1960 
to devise a workable constitutional 
compromise between the country’s 
modern nationalists and the tra- 
ditionalist governing group of Bugan- 
da Province, has recommended that 
Uganda should remain a single uni- 
tary state with a strong central gov- 
ernment. 

In a 250-page report issued on 
June 19, the Commission took account 
of Buganda’s sensitivities by sug- 
gesting a special federal relationship 
for the domain of the Kabaka. A 
semi-federal relationship is proposed 
for the three lesser tribal kingdoms 
of Toro, Ankale, and Bunyoro, and 
the remainder of Uganda (more than 
half the total area) would remain 
divided into districts. 

Control of defense, police, national- 
ity, foreign affairs, and certain taxes 
is reserved for the central Legislative 
Council (to be renamed the National 
Assembly), while the Lukiko (Bu- 
ganda’s parliament) and other tra- 
ditional authorities will have exclu- 
Sive jurisdiction over certain areas of 
local customary and traditional law. 
The national and provincial legisla- 
tures will have concurrent authority 
over all other matters, with the Na- 
tional Assembly possessing the final 
authority in the case of conflict. The 
Commission strongly opposes Bugan- 
da’s secessionist threats, which would 
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produce “grave danger of civil war 
as in the Congo.” 

The report emphasizes that Bu- 
ganda must send representatives to 
the National Assembly, but leaves it 
to the Lukiko to decide whether the 
Bugandan deputies should be elected 
directly or indirectly. In the last 
resort, if the Buganda Government 
refuses to send representatives to 
the center, direct elections are seen 
as a necessity. It is proposed that the 
other three kingdoms should have 
guarantees similar to those offered 
Buganda, but should not have the 
option of indirect elections. 

The report, prepared by Lord Mun- 
ster, Dr. A. H. Marshall, and Dr. 
H. W. R. Wade, will be studied at 
the Uganda constitutional conference 
scheduled for London in September. 


Jomo Kenyatta Seeks 
To End Kenya Feuds 


Although the London meetings at- 
tended by delegations from Kenya’s 
two African political parties from 
June 19 to 27 dealt specifically with 
the future of the East Africa High 
Commission, early reports indicated 
that Kenya’s internal constitutional 
development was also discussed in 
some detail. 

An official British announcement 
noted that delegates from the UK, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, and the 
East Africa High Commission, as 
well as an observer from Zanzibar, 
had agreed to create a new regional 
organization upon the independence 
of Tanganyika in December to carry 
on the common services in the fields 
of communications, finance, commer- 
cial and industrial coordination, and 
social and research services now pro- 
vided by the High Commission. The 
new organization, to be known as the 
East African Common Services Or- 
ganization, will be governed by the 
principal elected Ministers of Tan- 
ganyika, Uganda, and Kenya; the 
nature of Zanzibar’s participation 
will depend on local option. 

Spokesmen for Kenya’s governing 
minority party, the Kenya African 
Democratic Union, told the press on 
July 2 in Nairobi that the London 
talks had also resulted in general 
agreement that representatives of 
all races and parties should draw 
up a plan for full internal self-gov- 
ernment with an African Prime Min- 
ister in 1961, and that a “favorable 
decision” had been reached on the 
early release of Jomo Kenyatta. 

The appearance of James Gichuru 
and Tom Mboya of the majority op- 
position party, the Kenya African 
National Union, at the London meet- 
ings was generally accredited to steps 
taken by Kenyatta earlier in June to 
bring the feuding KANU and KADU 
leaders together in Kenya’s larger 
interest. On June 15, after a particu- 


larly bitter two-day exchange be- 
tween the two parties in the Kenya 
Legislative Council, Kenyatta sum- 
moned five leaders from each party 
for an eight hour joint conference. 

After the session, held at the 
remote northern village of Maralal 
where Kenyatta is still confined, of- 
ficial releases from KADU and KANU 
confirmed that they had agreed under 
Kenyatta’s aegis to form three joint 
consultative committees to work for 
his release, to study the land prob- 
lem, and to press for “immediate inde- 
pendence” this year. 


New Cabinet Shifts 


Announced in Ghana 


On May 20, President Nkrumah of 
Ghana announced another in a series 
of major cabinet changes. (See 
Africa Report, June 1961, p. 10). 
Imoro Igala, formerly Minister of 
State responsible for African Affairs, 
was moved to the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, where he replaced Kwaku 
Boateng, a London-trained lawyer 
who in turn became deputy to At- 
torney General Geoffrey Bing. 

Mr. Bing, a former Labor MP from 
Essex, has been constitutional ad- 
visor to the government since 1956. 
The Manchester Guardian saw these 
shifts as part of President Nkrumah’s 
plan to remove the post of Attorney 
General from its present civil service 
status and make it a political ap- 
pointment. 

Meanwhile, President Nkrumah re- 
vealed plans for a six weeks absence 
from Ghana beginning in July. He 
will visit the Soviet Union and sever- 
al other European countries. 


Northern Rhodesians 


Reject New Constitution 

The British Colonial Office’s new 
constitution for Northern Rhodesia 
has been received with cautious hesi- 
tancy by many Europeans and re- 
jected outright by the territory’s prin- 
cipal African leaders. Kenneth Kaun- 
da, leader of the United National In- 
dependence Party, accused the British 
Government of “betrayal” and de- 
scribed the constitution as “the worst 
ever offered to any colony.” 

The new proposals are in accord 
with a White Paper issued in March 
1961 in that the Legislative Council 
of 45 members is to be divided into 
three electoral rolls of 15 members 
each: an upper roll (in effect Euro- 
pean), a lower roll (in effect Afri- 
can), and a “national” roll which 
holds the balance of power. It was 
generally assumed under the March 
White Paper that—-since the national 
members had to secure some support 
from both rolls, and since 10 percent 
of the Africans are on the upper 
rolls while virtually no Europeans 
are on the lower one—an African ma- 
jority would result. This led to an out- 
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ery by Northern Rhodesian whites 
and to intensive lobbying for revision 
by the Federal Prime Minister, Sir 
Roy Welensky. 

The compromise now introduced by 
London reserves 4 of the national 
seats for Africans, 4 for Europeans, 
1 for an Asian or Colored, and leaves 
6 seats in doubt. The outcome of the 
contest for these six seats is unclear, 
and it may depend upon the manner 
in which the constituencies will be 
delimited. However, the Africans have 
lost their former advantage by the 
placement of the Asians and Coloreds 
(many of whom support the UNIP) 
on a separate roll and by the new stip- 
ulation that the criterion for elec- 
tion is support of both races (as op- 
posed to rolls). 

UNIP Treasurer General Simon 
Kapwepwe, who left Washington on 
July 6 at the conclusion of an eight 
weeks visit to the United States under 
the US State Department leader- 
ship program, observed that the new 
British proposals are in direct contra- 
diction to promises made on three 
separate occasions by Colonial Sec- 
retary Iain Macleod that Northern 
Rhodesia would move rapidly toward 
African self-government under a 
formula comparable to those being 
followed in Tanganyika and Nyasa- 
land. A UNIP conference was called 
for July 8 in Broken Hill to draw 
up protest measures. Possibilities 
under consideration included appeals 
for support to Commonwealth heads 
of state and to the African and 
Asian members of the UN, an African 
general strike, and boycotts. 


African Journalists 
Discuss Political Role 


Delegates from nine African coun- 
tries met in Bamako, Mali during the 
last week in May to form the first 
“Pan-African Union of Journalists.” 
The objectives of the new journalistic 
union are essentially political rather 
than professional in character, with 
emphasis primarily on the news- 
paperman’s role in the “struggle 
against colonialism, imperialism, and 
neo-colonialism and in favor of 
peace.” Journalists were urged to 
give prominence to news published by 
independent African agencies, and 
“carefully sift through those offered 
by well-known imperialist concerns 
before publishing them.” 

Delegates came from Algeria, 
Ghana, Guinea, Upper Volta, Cam- 
eroun (representing the outlawed 
UPC), Malagasy, Mali, the UAR and 
Togo. Observers were also present 
from the USSR, Communist China, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


For Congo Coverage 
See Page 2 


News Review 


South West Africa 
Object of New Probe 


A special UN Committee left New 
York on June 20 with a mandate from 
the General Assembly to conduct an 
on-the-spot investigation of condi- 
tions in South West Africa. Since 
permission to enter the territory has 
been refused by the Union Govern- 
ment, the Committee plans to gather 
relevant information by interviewing 
South West African refugees in 
Ghana, Tanganyika, the UAR, and 
possibly Bechuanaland. Portugal, stat- 
ing that there are no refugees in 
Angola, has denied the mission visas. 


Ahidjo Strengthens 
Northern Role 


President Ahmadou Ahidjo of Cam. 
eroun announced a long-expected re- 
shuffle of his government in a radio 
broadcast on June 20. Prime Minister 
Charles Assale and Foreign Minister 
Charles Okala remain in their posts, 
but new faces appear in the posts of 
Ministers of Justice and Defense— 
Mohamane Lamine and Sadou Daou- 
dou. Although some opposition mem- 
bers remain in the 13-member cabinet 
(reduced from 14), the key positions 
are now held by northerners close to 
President Ahidjo. 


Ghana And Upper Volta Agree To Open Border 


President Nkrumah of Ghana and 
President Maurice Yameogo of Upper 
Volta announced on May 22, at the 
eonclusion of talks in Accra, that 
“immediate effective measures” would 
be taken to improve telecommunica- 
tions and road transport links be- 
tween their two countries. An official 
communique added that the two Pres- 
idents had considered in particular 
“the necessity of removing customs 
barriers and any other barriers which 
impede contact between their peoples.” 

The Accra announcement has 
aroused speculation that Upper Volta 
might break away from its associa- 
tion with the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
and Niger in the Conseil de l’/Entente 
to join the Mali-Guinea-Ghana Union. 
In this connection, it is noteworthy 
that (1) Guinea’s President Sekou 
Toure made his first visit to Upper 
Volta since the 1958 referendum on 
May 18; (2) a five man good will 
mission from Mali visited Upper 
Volta in mid-May to study “common 
problems;” (3) President Yameogo 
paid a return visit to Mali “to har- 
monize viewpoints and interests” of 
the two countries on May 28; (4) 


President Nkrumah arrived in Oua- 
gadougou for an official state visit 
to negotiate the economic accords on 
June 13; (5) a delegation from Mali 
and Guinea arrived in Upper Volta 
for joint talks on June 17; and (6) 
President Toure, and Mali’s Presi- 
dent Modibo Keita were invited to, 
but did not attend, the official cere- 
mony opening the Ghana-Voltaic 
border on June 27. 

On the other hand, there were also 
indications that President Yameogo 
sees himself in a new role as the 
key link between rival camps in West 
Africa. There were reports at the 
end of June that he had issued invi- 
tations to the leaders of the Entente 
states as well as Ghana, Guinea, and 
Mali to meet in Ouagadougou to iron 
out some of their differences. Upper 
Volta’s geographic placement, in the 
heart of the Ghana-Guinea-Mali com- 
plex, gives the new customs agree- 
ment with Ghana special economic 
significance. From Ghana’s point of 
view, an association with Upper Volta 
would be particularly attractive be- 
cause it would provide a vital com- 
munications link between Ghana and 
the Guinea-Mali sector of the Union. 
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Racial Violence Flares 
At Zanzibar Polls 


Zanzibar’s Legislative Council elec- 
tions on June 1 were marred by vio- 
lent attacks by Africans against 
Arabs, which left 67 dead (65 of them 
Arab) and over 3000 injured. Spo- 
radic outbursts continued in the Brit- 
ish-protected island off the Kenya 
coast for several days, and police 
reinforcements rushed from Kenya 
placed over a thousand persons under 
arrest. Although order has been re- 
stored under emergency regulations 
imposed for an _ indefinite period, 
racial tension is running high and 
the threat of new incidents continues. 

Elections held in January resulted 
in a stalemate between the Arab- 
dominated Zanzibar Nationalist Party 
and the primarily African Afro- 
Shirazi Party, which won 9 and 10 
legislative seats respectively, but then 
evened off at 11-11 when the minority 
non-Arab Zanzibar and Pemba Peo- 
ple’s Party split its three elected 
representatives between the two 
dominant factions. The recent June 
vote (for a council increased by one 
seat) produced a new 10-10 impasse 
between the major parties, but this 
time all three representatives of the 
ZPPP joined the 10 Nationalists to 
form a governing majority. Thus, the 
10 elected Afro-Shirazis become the 
opposition, despite the fact that they 
largely represent the 75 percent Afri- 
can element of the Zanzibar popula- 
tion. 

In an effort to reduce the racial 
aspects of the crisis, a compromise 
agreement was reached on June 4 
under which Muhammed Shamte 
(leader of the ZPPP) has been made 
Chief Minister while ZNP leader 
Sheik Ali Muhsin Barwani takes a 
back seat as Minister of Education. 
The defeated Afro-Shirazi Party, 
which is closely allied with Tangan- 
yika’s Julius Nyerere, has announced 
that it will boycott the Legislative 
Council until all those arrested during 
the recent disorders have either been 
brought to trial or released. This 
leaves the Council with the 13 ZNP- 
ZPPP coalition representatives, three 
nominated members, two members 
nominated by the British Resident, 
and three officials. 

The Nationalists, who are close to 
the UAR and vehemently denounce 
accusations of Communist infiltration, 
are now bent on divesting themselves 
of other labels acquired in the course 
of the campaign. There is no inten- 
tion, Sheik Ali Muhsin says, to “lead 
Zanzibar out of the Commonwealth” 
and a serious effort will be made to 
heal schisms by broadening the racial 
base of the ZNP. However, the in- 
tention is clearly to speed constitu- 
tional advance toward independence, 
and Zanzibar’s role in planning for an 
East African Federation is obscure. 


News Review 


South African Strike 
Fails To Materialize 


The stay-at-home strike called by 
the African National Congress to pro- 
test the establishment of the South 
African Republic on May 30 is gen- 
erally acknowledged to have been a 
failure. (See Africa Report, June 
1961, p. 11) Patterns of resistance 
were uneven, with work stoppages 
largely confined to Johannesburg, 
Durban, and Cape Town. One African 
was shot and two wounded at Port 
Elizabeth where Africans demon- 
strated against the government by 
burning flags and stoning busses. But 
the widespread violence predicted by 
many failed to materialize. 

The government’s massive show of 
strength—including the mobilization 
of the Active Citizens Force, the 
police and the army, coupled with 
large numbers of indiscriminate ar- 
rests—helped to break the back of the 
movement. Of equal importance was 
the fact that the anti-republican issue 
did not impinge directly upon most 
Africans, who have no role in govern- 
ment, and they were unwilling to 
sacrifice their jobs or their urban 
status for so nebulous a cause. The 
rival Pan-African Congress’s cool- 
ness toward the strike confused many 
Africans and prevented a_ unified 
front. 


NDP Charts Course 
In Southern Rhodesia 


Southern Rhodesia’s National Dem- 
ocratic Party, meeting in Special 
Congress in Salisbury on June 17-18, 
called for total rejection of the con- 
stitutional recommendations which 
emerged from the conference held in 
Salisbury in May between the United 
Kingdom and the Southern Rhodesian 
Government. This conference was boy- 
cotted by the NDP after the opening 
day. 

The Special Congress concluded 
that NDP lawyers should now draft 
an alternative constitution for pre- 
sentation to the British Government. 
Members were urged to stand by for 
“action” against the government of 
Prime Minister Sir Edgar White- 
head, but no specific decision was 
made regarding NDP participation 
in elections to be held if the con- 
stitution is officially adopted by a 
national referendum expected in late 
July. 

Meanwhile, the NDP was also ex- 
periencing some internal troubles. 
Michael Mawema, founder president, 
resigned from the party on June 8, 
after being suspended from one of 
its branches. Indications were that 
Mr. Mawema, who has been critical 
of Joshua Nkomo’s moderate leader- 
ship, would join a new splinter group, 
the-Zimbabwe Nationalist Party. 


Nigeria’s Awolowo 
Urges Link To Ghana 


Chief Obafemi Awolowo, who as 
head of the Action Group is leader 
of the Opposition in the Nigerian 
Parliament, returned from a five-day 
fact finding trip to Accra in mid- 
June with the advice that Nigeria 
should join the Ghana-Guinea-Mali 
Union. In a speech summarizing his 
impressions, he prophesied that Upper 
Volta would soon break away from 
the Conseil de l’Entente to join the 
Union and that Gambia would join 
shortly after it becomes independent. 
He criticized Nigeria for participating 
in the Monrovia Conference, and said 
that the role of Nigeria in African 
affairs had not inspired confidence 
among African nationalists. 

The Nigerian leader’s comments 
have provoked sharp rebukes from 
several sources. Liberia’s President 
W. V. S. Tubman refuted Chief 
Awolowo’s charge that “certain West- 
ern powers” had financed the Mon- 
rovia Conference, pointing out that 
the entire cost of the meeting had 
been borne by Liberia — nearly 
$300,000. 

The NCNC issued a long statement 
criticizing Chief Awolowo’s apparent 
subservience to President Nkrumah 
and questioning the Opposition lead- 
er’s entry into African politics, and 
various government officials took issue 
with Chief Awolowo’s conclusion con- 
cerning the utility of a political union 
at this time. 


ILO Takes Action 
Against South Africa 


The 100-nation International Labor 
Organization voted on June 29 to ex- 
pel South Africa from membership 
because of its racial policies. The 
resolution, presented by Nigeria, was 
passed by a vote of 163 to 0 with 89 
abstentions. 

Those voting in favor of the resolu- 
tion included almost all the Afro- 
Asian group (with the exception of 
the government delegates of Malaya 
and Japan), the Communist countries, 
and some Latin American states. The 
government and employer delegates 
from the United States, Western 
Europe, Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand were among those who ab- 
stained. 

First reactions from the South 
African delegation indicated the re- 
public would not withdraw from the 
ILO. 

Daniel Geyser, government delegate 
and deputy Secretary of Labor from 
South Africa, told the 45th annual 
conference that his government “has 
no intention of acceding to the re- 
quest to withdraw.” He called the 
adoption of the resolution “a grave 
threat to the ILO.” 
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Guinea Educates a New Generation 


(Continued from page 8) 


were automatically declared to be 
functionaries of the state and ab- 
sorbed into various ministries. 

To understand Guinea’s new elite, 
one must go back to the events of 
1958. Guinea’s decision to vote “NO” 
in the constitutional referendum of 
September 28, 1958 and to opt for in- 
dependence rather than membership 
in General De Gaulle’s newly-con- 
ceived French Community brought 
swift retribution in the form of whole- 
sale withdrawal of French function- 
aries, advisors, and equipment from 
the Guinean bureaucracy within a 
space of two months. The machinery 
of government was seriously handi- 
capped by the sudden vacuum created 
in almost every department, but the 
apparatus did not grind to a halt, 
as some had feared and many had 
predicted. Despite an acute shortage 
of skilled and trained African person- 
nel and the lack of a transition peri- 
od, President Sekou Toure miracu- 
lously kept his government function- 
ing, the country orderly, and his 
popular support unwavering while re- 
grouping for the longer haul. 


Rapid Africanization 

Although some of the specific dis- 
locations caused by the abrupt and 
definitive departure of the French 
are still not entirely erased, Guinea 
has been able to circumvent one of 
the most difficult problems confront- 
ing many other post-colonial govern- 
ments in Africa—the useful employ- 
ment of the newly-educated. Except 
for the still considerable number of 
French and other expatriate teachers 
employed on a contractual basis by 
the Ministry of National Education, 
virtually all positions in the national 
government today are filled by Guin- 
eans. 

The unique responsibility which has 
been thrust upon the young intellec- 
tual in Guinea has made of him some- 
thing quite different from his counter- 
part in other countries. In contrast 
to many areas of Africa (and 
Europe), where the new university 
graduate feels under-utilized and 
often assumes the unconstructive role 
of the nihilist in relation to society, 
the educated Guinean is actively 
caught up in a project he regards as 
historically momentous—the creation 
of a modern socialist but completely 
African state. 

By structuring the national task 
in this manner, Sekou Toure has inte- 
grated the intellectual into the gov- 
ernment and the nationalist move- 
ment more successfully than any 
other political leader in Africa ex- 
cept perhaps Tunisia’s President 
Habib Bourghiba. Unlike the intel- 
lectual in Nigeria, for example, who 
is obsessed with the frailties, faults, 
and contradictions of his own society, 
the Guinean tends to think of himself 
as a pioneering researcher, eager to 
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rediscover a history and cultural tra- 
dition which he believes was ignored 
by a contemptuous colonial world. 
The Guinean’s militancy finds articu- 
late expression in the assertion of the 
“African personality” and the rever- 
sion to native dress, speech, and 
custom as well as in a reappraisal of 
local folklore. 


The Outlook 

It is too soon to assess the social 
and political implications for the 
future of the present crash program 
of assigning large numbers of Guin- 
ean students to institutions of higher 
learning in both the Communist Bloc 
and Western nations. Students going 
abroad will encounter a wide range of 
social and political systems; each will 
be impressed either positively or nega- 
tively by his experience and observa- 
tion. To what extent these differences 
in training and association will affect 
the ability of Guinea’s future policy- 
makers to achieve consensus is a mat- 
ter only of conjecture. There could 
eventually develop in Guinea a politi- 
cal pluralism presently condemned 
and discouraged by the national party. 

Guinean leaders seem _ confident, 
however, that existing provisions for 
the expression of dissent in the many 
organs and levels of the party and 
government will preclude any serious 
alienation of intellectuals. 


Peaceful Transition 
In Nyasaland 


(Continued from page 6) 
boss. With Harry Chipembere await- 
ing the appeal against his sentence in 
jail and Kanyama Chiume kept busy 
outside the country traveling from one 
conference to another, there has been 
a marked drop in the temperature of 
Malawi speeches, though no one is 
penitent over the vehement attacks 
launched earlier this year against 
Catholic Bishop Theuniss for alleged- 
ly inspiring the formation of the 
Christian Democratic Party. Led by 
Chester Katsonga, this very small 
group has now combined with T. D. T. 
Banda’s almost equally small Con- 
gress Liberation Party. The Catholic 
Bishops have stressed the freedom of 
the faithful to vote for whom they 
wish, provided it is not for anti-Catho- 
lic parties. 

But the big battalions are un- 
doubtedly Malawi’s and they now in- 
clude both the country’s trade union 
groups. At its recent conference, the 
Nyasaland TUC changed its leader- 
ship, which was against identification 
with political parties, and affiliated 
with the Malawi Congress Party. 

As the election nears, the atmos- 
phere may of course change, and here 
as much will depend on the candi- 
dates and tactics of the UFP as on 
those of the Malawi. Mr. Blackwood, 
having denounced Mr. Macleod in 
terms certainly approved by Sir Roy 


African Educators 
Meet in Addis Ababa 


Under the auspices of UNESCO 
and the UN Economic Commission for 
Africa, delegates from 44 African and 
European states met in Addis Ababa 
from May 15 to 25 to discuss the 
problems of educational development 
in Africa. Representatives' from the 
United States also attended as ob- 
servers. 


The underlying theme of the con- 
ference was the need for careful plan- 
ning. A 20 year goal was set of 100 
percent enrollment for six-year pri- 
mary education, 25 percent for 
secondary school and two percent for 
higher education, as contrasted with 
the current figures of 40 percent, 3 
percent, and 0.2 percent. It was rec- 
ommended that special attention 
should be given to female, adult, 
rural, and technical and vocational 
education, as well as to the need for 
adapting the curriculum to its Afri- 
can cultural context. Educational 
planning should be closely related to 
economic development in order to pro- 
vide for balanced growth, with special 
emphasis placed on the expansion of 
secondary education, teacher train- 
ing, and the need for greater con- 
centration on the sciences among uni- 
versity students. 


The consensus of the delegates was 
that African education would remain 
dependent upon substantial external 
financing for a number of years. 
Attention was given to the need for 
the coordination of the many sources 
of foreign aid and to the methods of 
eliminating wastage and overlapping. 


Intra-African cooperation was 
stressed, including the exchange of 
experience, personnel, and financial 
assistance. The establishment of re- 
search institutions was recommended 
to work out solutions to common prob- 
lems. A second conference is planned 
for 1963. 


Welensky, is now blandly unaware of 
any reason why the UFP should not 
enter a coalition government with 
Malawi, “provided they are sensible,” 
and his publicity chief, Denis Foot, 
seriously sees a major function of the 
UFP in the next Legislative Council 
being “to represent the interests of 
the masses who will remain unenfran- 
chised.” 

This would certainly seem to open 
up an idyllic prospect of the future, 
and in fact much will depend, aside 
from Malawi, on whether the UFP 
members in the new Legislative Coun- 
cil take a constructive line or whether 
they choose to fight a rearguard ac- 
tion in defence of white privilege. As 
the election campaign gets into high 
gear, we shall begin to get the answer 
to this and other questions. In the 
meantime, everybody, and especially 
the business community, waits to see. 
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Two Memorable Men and How They Grew 


By HARVEY GLICKMAN 
Book Editor 


Tshekedi Khama, by Mary Benson 
(London: Faber, 1960), 319 pages, 
808. 

Zik, A Selection from the Speeches 
of Nnamdi Azikiwe (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1961), 344 
pages, $4.75. 


The success of the nationalist demo- 
erat in Africa has overshadowed the 
efforts of another type of leader, the 
modernizing tribal oligarch. Few of 
America’s “Africa buffs” can identify 
Tshekedi Khama, though all cannot 
fail to know something of Dr. Azi- 
kiwe. Partial redress of the balance 
should result from Mary Benson’s 
sympathetic biography of Tshekedi, 
who died suddenly in 1959, having 
served for some time as chief and 
Regent of the Bamangwato people in 
Bechuanaland. 


Tshekedi was a leader of whom the 
architects of indirect rule could be 
proud. He was shrewd—‘“the most 
intelligent and impressive African of 
any sort that I have ever met,” wrote 
a correspondent for the London Ob- 
server—resourceful, benevolent, pro- 
gressive and, above all, continuously 
active in the task of advancing his 
people without destroying the frame- 
work of their traditions. The diffi- 
culties Tshekedi caused his British 
protectors serve less as a commentary 
on his character—though they signify 
his resolution—than as an indictment 
of the verbal encouragers of native 
leadership who blocked real attempts 
to lead. 

Two incidents that brought Tshe- 
kedi to the attention of a startled 
British public illustrate the limits of 
native initiative—inherent in indirect 
tule. In 1933, seven years after he 
returned from his legal studies in 
Britain to become Regent for his 
baby nephew, he ordered the flogging 
of a white youth who had molested a 
Mongwato girl. The act directly con- 
flicted with the law of the Protector- 
ate and, of course, with accepted cus- 
tom among expatriate officials. Laugh- 
ter succeeded astonishment when the 
headlines announced the despatch of 
a British naval detachment of 200 
men across South Africa 1500 miles 
by train! But the serious side of the 
affair could not go unnoticed. Tshe- 
kedi’s unprecedented behavior remind- 
ed people that Africa soon might de- 
mand more than a pretense of self- 
government and that a policy of un- 
equal treatment would not always suf- 
fice. 

Even more sensational was the sec- 
ond incident, which -began in 1948, 
when the chief-elect, Seretse Khama, 
now mature and preparing himself in 
England to assume his royal duties, 
decided to marry a white girl. Tshe- 


kedi opposed the marriage on the 
grounds that Seretse had not consult- 
ed the tribe on an important matter. 
So did the Labor government, appar- 
ently influenced by the effects in South 
Africa of countenancing “miscegena- 
tion.” It was feared that Tshekedi 
was using the affair to promote his 
own claims to power and, somewhat 
illogically, the government chose to 
deport both antagonists in the hope of 
reunifying opinion. 

Throughout the extended legal and 
political negotiations, Tshekedi dis- 
played the traits that made him a con- 
troversial figure in the Colonial Es- 
tablishment. It was felt that a fellow 
who was not even a blood-line chief 
of a tribe almost wholly dependent on 
British financial and political support 
against the claims of a powerful 
neighbor should have shown more 
respect. (A biographer who was not 
also an associate of Tshekedi might 
have translated tenacity as obstinacy.) 
In the end, both principals were rec- 
onciled and were permitted to return 
home, but not before several issues 
emerged more plainly. 


As Tshekedi noted, the success of 
colonial government and indirect rule 
in particular depended on the abilities 
of both the“chief and his senior col- 
onial advisers. Too much reliance on 
“the man-on-the-spot” was as dan- 
gerous as too much intervention from 
overseas. In the case of the High 
Commission Territories, more inter- 
ference from the home government 
and the British public are needed to 
prevent surrendering the interests of 
the Territories, directly or indirectly, 
to South Africa. Clarification of the 
future status of all three Territories 
demands the earnest attention of the 
British Government. 

In contrast to the Khamas, Nnamdi 
Azikiwe is one of the earliest of Af- 
rica’s “new men.” Today he may 
prefer the status of “grand old man” 
—the Governor-General, by definition, 
is a statesman—but not very long 
ago Zik embodied all the hopes of 
Renascent Africa.” Until Zik re- 
ceives biographical treatment worthy 
of his career, we must be satisfied 
with this collection of speeches, which 
reveals little of his life but demon- 
strates some significant and abiding 
interests. 

African freedom is, of course, the 
main theme. At an early stage, Zik 
recognized the importance of Liberia 
as a symbol of African aspirations. 
Although the actual conduct of the 
Liberian Government was often criti- 


cized, its existence reminded Af- 
ricans and Europeans that Africans 
could be free and self-governing. His 
conviction that some day all Africa 
would be in a similar position bears 
witness to his vision, as well as to 
his determination. 

Zik was also among the first to dis- 
cern the probable effect of Africa’s 
struggle for freedom among America’s 
Negroes, noting that colored people 
everywhere would benefit from inde- 
pendence in Africa. Recent disturb- 
ances in Alabama and Mississippi may 
owe as much to the surge of African 
nationalism as to the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation in education. 


While Zik was a fiery nationalist 
and pan-African—some of his oratory 
still singes—he remained an intensely 
practical politician. As early as the 
1930’s, he offered concrete proposals 
for the expansion of education (a par- 
ticular passion) and for Nigerianiza- 
tion of the civil service. 

The topics by which these extracts 
are arranged exhibit Zik in a variety 
of roles: the tribal patriot, the region- 
al parliamentarian, the sports en- 
thusiast, the bearer of national good- 
will, ete. In every situation he dis- 
plays a remarkable command of the 
language, a mastery of history and 
that flexibility of form that compels 
affection and promises success. 

e ee 

South Africa in the African Con- 
tinent, Papers Read at the Tenth 
Annual Conference of the South Afri- 
can Bureau of Racial Affairs, 1959 
(Stellenbosch: SABRA, 1961), 187 
pages, $1.65. 

South African Parties and Policies, 
1910-1960, A Select Source Book, 
edited with an introduction by D. W. 
Kruger (London: Bowes & Bowes, 
1960): 471 pages, 45s. 

Education for Barbarism in South 
Africa, by I. B. Tabata (London: Pall 
Mall Press, 1960), 100 pages, 8s. 6d. 

While most of the world bases its 
criticism of apartheid on the harm 
done to the African majority in South 
Africa, relatively little attention is 
drawn to its effects on its beneficiaries. 
One significant consequence of ration- 
alizing a moral and political mon- 
strosity is the gradual debilitation of 
analytical endeavor. Whatever the in- 
tellectual powers of the supporters of 
apartheid, discussion of the subject 
among them appears peculiarly stunt- 
ed. The phenomenon is amply exem- 
plified by Professor Kruger’s collec- 
tion and the SABRA report. All the 
contributors wrestle with the great 
problems created by apartheid, but 
none dare examine its premises. Com- 
parison with Soviet scholarship is 
inevitable. 

If the contributors to the SABRA 
conference represent the Afrikaner 
intelligentsia, the effect on their aca- 
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demic confreres outside will be de- 
pressing. Their concerns are limited 
to external affairs and, though they 
obviously strain to say something 
about the uncomfortable straits the 
government has gotten the country 
into, they are constricted by the line 
laid down by the opening speaker, 
Foreign Minister Eric Louw, as fol- 
lows: South Africa must be accepted 
on its own terms as “an African 
power” and the government’s policy 
ef separate development “is largely 
in line with what is happening in 
French West and Equatorial Africa.” 

In this light it is not difficult to 
understand why all the contributors 
confine themselves largely to narra- 
tion of recent events and recitation 
of figures and quotes. It also seems 
rather strange that scholars on the 
spot must rely so heavily on surveys 
written four or five years ago by 
Americans. 

A clue to comprehending the Afri- 
kaner attitude is provided by W. van 
Heerden, who warns that proper un- 
derstanding hinges on appreciating 
“the struggle for paramountcy be- 
tween British Imperial and South 
African national idealisms,’”’ which 
has “dominated” the life of the 
country for “a century and a half.” 


The African, by William Conton 
(NY: New American Library 
Signet Books, 1961), 50¢. 


Tselane, by J. Louw van Wijk 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961), 
$3.50. 


Conton’s book is a novel in the 
guise of a memoir of a West Afri- 
can political leader. As fiction it is 
not fully successful, for the char- 
acterization is perfunctory and the 
dramatic crises are contrived. But 
as a document it bears the stamp 
of authenticity. In the early chap- 
ters, impressions of African life 
and landscape are frequently vivid. 
Culture contacts at mission school 
and British university are sug- 
gestively rendered. The later chap- 
ters distill in brief compass some- 
thing of the brisk quality of politi- 
cal life in emergent Africa. Sown 
throughout the book are commen- 
taries on African character and in- 
stitutions which alone would make 
the book a rewarding one for the 
American reader. In a score of 
reflections on such matters as the 
tradition of gerontocracy, the re- 
lation of tribal to national loyal- 
ties, the “stranglehold of the white 
collar,” the relative qualities of 
native politician and colonial serv- 
ant, Conton gives to a rather 
sketchy novel the value of Bil- 
dungsroman. 

The circumstances of its Afri- 
kaner authorship apart, Tselane 
has no such claim on our attention 
as The African. One is skeptical 
of Miss van Wijk’s credentials for 
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The selections by Professor Kruger 
of Potchefstroom University continue 
in this vein. It may come as a shock 
to outsiders that the “racialism” la- 
mented by European politicians until 
the 1940’s refers to conflicts between 
Afrikaners and English. Indeed race 
relations, as we know it, are not men- 
tioned until page 361, when we reach 
“the Native Problem.” (A glance at 
General Smuts’ position reminds the 
reader of European solidarity. In a 
debate in 1948 he said, “Our policy 
has been European paramountcy in 
this country. Our policy has not been 
equal rights. We have never had any 
truck with equal rights.”) Here the 
collection is so select as to make cur- 
rent politics incomprehensible, for 
there are no extracts from African 
sources at all. 

A new collection could be compiled 
from what Professor Kruger ignores, 
e.g., speeches by contemporary leaders 
in favor of the Nazis and debates on 
various bills developing apartheid to 
its present logical ends. One such Act 
is treated in the bitter polemic by 
I. B. Tabata. No scholar can depend 
fully on this brief work, but the effort 
to show that separate (and unequal) 
education for Africans is economically 
unsound promises to strike Europeans 


recording nuptial conversations in 
a Basuto kraal or the intimate re- 
flections of a medicine man pre- 
paring for ritual murder. Never- 
theless, if one has the patience to 
traverse the early chapters, one 
finds in the treatment of the fleeing 
Tselane and of her trial for infan- 
ticide a vein of genuine empathy 
that redeems the novel from book- 
club sensationalism. Scarcely a 
major contribution to African 
literature, Tselane is a sometimes 
moving affirmation of human soli- 
darity, and as such not entirely 
negligible. —D. C. Yelton 


Brief Authority, by Charles 
Hooper (NY: Simon and Schuster, 
1961), 329 pages, $4.95. 

Christian Responsibility Toward 
Areas of Rapid Social Change, 
edited by the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the South African 
Churches’ Conference (Johannes- 
burg, 1960), 159 pages, n.p. 

Brief Authority gives a first- 
hand account by an Anglican priest 
of the crisis which developed in 
1957-1958 when the South African 
government tried to enforce its 
apartheid legislation on the Ba- 
furutse people of the Zeerust re- 
gion in western Transvaal. Father 
Hooper, a white South African ap- 
pointed to Zeerust by the well 
known Bishop Reeves, aroused the 
ire of the police by his sympathy 
toward the Bafurutse, and this ac- 
count is, as he says, “another 
partisan book.” By concentrating 
on a small area and bringing the 


in their most vulnerable position, 
Taken together, these books demon- 
strate that the intentional starvation 
of minds leads to pauperization of the 
whole community. 

e 

Transfer of Power, Problems of the 
Passage to Self-Government, by Sir 
Charles Jeffries (New York: Praeger, 
1961), 148 pages, $4. 

Elections in Developing Countries, 
a study of electoral procedures used 
in tropical Africa, South-East Asia 
and the British Caribbean, by T. E. 
Smith, O.B.E. (New York: St. Mar. 
tin’s Press, 1960), 278 pages, $6.75, 

White Man, A Study of the Atti- 
tudes of Africans to Europeans in 
Ghana before Independence, by Gus- 
tav Jahoda (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961), 144 pages, $3.40. 

Although the transformation of col- 
onies into independent states is now 
a familiar event, comparatively little 
is known about the opinions of the 
common population in the new states 
or about the operation of machinery 
for effective transfers of responsi- 
bilities. These three short studies il- 
luminate important aspects of the 
problems and should clear the ground 
for more intensive research. 


theoretical issues down to human 
terms, it makes a forceful case. 

As in any partisan book, some 
oversimplification inevitably exists. 
The author describes, for example, 
an idyllic Bafurutse existence be- 
fore the government operations be- 
gan, and generalizes from the 
Zeerust crisis about the South 
African situation as a whole, al- 
though we are told at least twice 
that “Zeerust is different.” Less 
intense and personal than the com- 
parable Naught For Your Com- 
fort, Brief Authority is written 
with earnestness and sensitivity, 
especially in its consideration of 
the proper role of a churchman in 
times of political crisis. The 
author was barred from entering 
the Bafurutse lands in 1958; the 
book itself was banned from South 
Africa before publication. 

The difficult relations between 
church and state in South Africa 
are also treated in Christian Re- 
sponsibility Toward Areas of 
Rapid Social Change, the report 
of a conference in 1959 that was 
attended by the major church 
groups—including Anglican and 
Dutch Reformed—and was, ad- 
ministratively and socially, ar- 
ranged entirely multi-racially. Re- 
marks by 12 speakers of different 
backgrounds are included. By and 
large, the speeches are general in 
concept and moderate in tone, and 
it is unfortunate that space pro- 
hibited including some of the dis- 
cussion that followed. 

—Harrison M. Wright 
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Sir Charles Jeffries, Deputy Under- 
Secretary in the British Colonial Of- 
fice, sets himself the modest task of 
suggesting a few answers to questions 
about the when and how of colonial 
independence within the framework 
of British experience. The basic prob- 
lem is devising procedures for order- 
ly devolution and Sir Charles sketches 
the administrative apparatus devel- 
oped under the Crown Colony system. 
While nothing new or profound 
emerges, several comments are sug- 
gestive. 

For one thing, Sir Charles em- 
phasizes that the “purpose” of British 
colonialism evolved from the circum- 
stances existing after World War II— 
“not so much to create new states as 
to find some way of keeping in the 
family the new states which insisted 
on being created.” Full credit for 
progress is given to the Governors, 
rather than the Colonial Office, which 
was interested primarily in finance 
and not development. 


Election Technicalities Viewed 


The critical stage is reached when 
the British Government must share 
responsibility in some way for some 
period with an elected majority in the 
Legislative Council. Wisely, Sir 
Charles refrains from recommending 
any formulas. Instead, he relies on 
the discussion of several case his- 
tories, which underline how heavily an 
administration depends on orderly 
voting operations. Here the efforts of 
T. E. Smith, Secretary of the Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies at the Uni- 
versity of London, are most reward- 
ing. Mr. Smith eschews policy and 
concentrates on technical arrange- 
ments, which will insure that elections 
are “so far as possible free and just.” 
In the course of an exhaustive exam- 
ination of procedure, he relates and 
compares heretofore disparate masses 
of information on elections held in 
many of the underdeveloped areas. 


The result is largely a handbook 
for registrars—advice is proferred 
on important local questions, such as 
how to tell the age of women (un- 
fortunately the technique is of limited 
use in developed societies), the merits 
of fences around polling places and 
what to do when voters won’t come 
out of the polling booths—but the 
author also adds several astute gen- 
eral observations. His refusal to gen- 
eralize from purely European experi- 
ence causes him to warn that every 
electoral system must to a certain 
extent organically relate to the com- 
munity it is to serve. Literacy is very 
definitely not a prerequisite for a suc- 
cessful election. Constituency bound- 
aries must be drawn with an eye to 
their effect on minority representa- 
tion; rules of registration must not 
favor only well-organized party ma- 
chines; electoral regulations must ac- 
count for the influence of traditional 
chieftains; and the use of primaries 
must be weighed in regions of single 
party dominance. 


The most provocative and probably 
the most significant work is the 
opinion survey of Accra people by 
Dr. Jahoda, formerly of the Univer- 
sity College of the Gold Coast and now 
Senior Lecturer in Social Psychology 
at Glasgow University. Rather sur- 
prisingly, most of the people sampled 
viewed Europeans in a favorable 
light, admired for their orderliness, 
cleanliness, knowledge, and _ skills. 
Many of the responses came close to 
reproducing the stereotypes projected 
by Europeans about themselves for 
almost a century. The smaller number 
of generally unfavorable responses 
results from the fact that favorability 
varied inversely with amount of 
schooling—except that a high level of 
education, coupled with regular asso- 
ciation on an equal basis with white 
people yielded the most realistic as- 
sessments. 

Actually, three types of images 
were involved, suggests Dr. Jahoda, 
and this may account for many ap- 
parently contradictory responses. 
Europeans in Ghana were seen as un- 
approachable and superior, Europeans 
in the films and in the school-books 
appeared as idealized models of right 
behavior, and the Europeans of the 
political speeches were hostile and 
nefarious. The power of distinguish- 
ing increased with education but was 
enhanced by association; the midpoint 
of education and association yielded 
ambivalent orientations. 

Most Africans rarely came into 
contact with Europeans. Images 
based on schooling alone, which would 
apply to most people who had only 
elementary education, tended to repre- 
sent the indoctrination of a European 
civilization confident in its mission 
and its superiority. 

From this vantage point, the efforts 
and goals of strident and tcia’’st na- 
tionalism (typified perhaps vy Toure 
and Keita) make much political sense. 
Dr. Jahoda’s conclusions intimate that 
as long as Africans suffer from a 
“colonial mentality,” compensation for 
self-doubt will be sought in aggressive 
proclamations of African virtue and 
in stereotyped tirades on imperialism. 
Only when Africans “attain a sense 
of confidence in their own personal 
worth” will they “become capable of 
an objective and realistic appreciation 
of their own limitations by the West- 
ern standards to which they aspire, 
and of devoting their full energies to 
overcoming them.” 


NOTES: 

1. Agony of the Congo, by Ritchie 
Calder (London: Gollancz, 1961), 160 
pages, 16s. 

Conversation in Ciluba-Kikongo- 
Kinyarwanda - Lomongo- Lingala -Zan- 
de, by J. Larochette (Antwerp: In- 
stitut Universitaire des Territoires 
d’Outre-Mer, 1961), 185 pages, 60 
F. B. 

To the discussion of recent books on 
the Congo crisis (Africa Report, June 
1961), add Mr. Calder’s brief for UN 


civil and technical assistance. Al- 
though he deliberately avoids descrip- 
tion of political problems, he gives 
the impression that the Belgians fled 
the Congo like an army pursuing a 
“scorched earth” policy. The activi- 
ties of the UN that he outlines are 
rarely reported in the press, but in 
the future they may well be seen as 
the most significant aspect of the 
whole operation, for they involve in- 
ternational cooperation in the daily 
administration of a whole country 
whose framework simply collapsed. 
Without these efforts to control epi- 
demics, relieve famine, repair com- 
munications, restore sanitation and 
minister to the sick, the political order 
could never be reconstructed. 

The initial endeavors of UN per- 
sonnel might have been facilitated 
somewhat had they possessed Profes- 
sor Larochette’s little phrase book. 
The impact of African diversity is 
borne home simply by perusing the 
wide variations when even the sim- 
plest phrases are translated into the 
major languages of the Congo. 


2. The Asians of East Africa, by 
L. W. Hollingsworth (NY: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1960), 174 pages, $2. 

A useful survey of the history, cul- 
ture and accomplishments of the In- 
dian community in the British East 
African territories and Zanzibar. 
Surprisingly little research has been 
done in recent years on the political 
and social problems raised by their 
presence in-between Africans and 
Europeans and this little book should 
go some way toward attracting stu- 
dents and informing public opinion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 

1. Crops and Wealth in Uganda, by 
C. C. Wrigley (Kampala: East Afri- 
can Institute of Social Research, East 
African Studies #12, 1959), 84 pages, 
16s. “A short agrarian history.” 

2. Tropical Africa: Problems and 
Promises, by George H. T. Kimble 
(NY: Foreign Policy Association 
Headline Series #147, May-June 
1961), 62 pages, 50¢. Based on the 
author’s two volume work. 

3. Ndembu Divination, Its Symbol- 
ism and Techniques, by V. W. Turner 
(Manchester University Press, 
Rhodes-Livingstone Papers #81, 
1961), 85 pages, 12s. 6d. Anthro- 
pological study. 

4. Wild Life in an African Terri- 
tory, by F. Fraser Darling (NY: 
Oxford University Press, 1960), 160 
pages, $4. Ecological study of North- 
ern Rhodesia. 

5. The Grass Cover of Africa, by 
J. M. Rattray (Rome: FAO—NY: 
Columbia University Press, 1960), 
168 pages, $2.50. Technical study. 

6. Afrika-heute, Jahrbuch de 
Deutschen Afrika Gesellschaft (Col- 
ogne: Deutscher Wirtschaftsdienst, 
1960), 326 pages, n.p. Articles, chron- 
ology, and statistics. 

7. Pilgrim Strangers, by Charles 
Mercer (NY: Putnam, 1961), 320 
pages, $4.50. A novel of the Congo. 
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Visitors 


ALHAJI SIR ABUBAKAR TAFAWA BALEWA, Prime Minister of Nigeria, 
due in the US for an 8-day State visit starting July 24. For details, contact 
the Nigerian Embassy, Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


The Nigerian Economic Mission, in the United States July 5-12, includes: 
CHIEF FESTUS OKOTIE-EBOH, Federal Minister of Finance; J. C. OBANDE, 
Federal Minister of State (Economic Development); Z. P. DIPCHARIMA, 
Federal Minister of Commerce and Industry; A. N. OBANNA, Eastern Nigeria 
Minister of Economic Planning; CHIEF A. O. ADEYI, Western Nigeria 
Minister of Trade and Industry; and ALHAJI M. BASHIR, Northern Nigeria 
Minister of Local Government. For details, contact the Nigerian Embassy, 
500 Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


CHIKE EKWUYASI, National Publicity Chairman of the National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons (NCNC), in the US until late August on a 
State Department leader grant. Programmed by the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 


ABDUL FATTAH RAHMAN, Mayor of Freetown, Sierra Leone; and 
JAMES BLYDEN JENKINS-JOHNSTON, Town Clerk of Freetown, in the 
US until mid-August on State Department leader grants. Programmed by 
the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


CLEOPHAS KAMITATU, President of Leopoldville Province; and NOR- 
BERT LETA, Leopoldville Province Minister of Finance, in the US until late 
August on State Department leader grants. Programmed by the Governmental 
Affairs Institute. 


Visitors from the Republic of Mali, in the US until early August on State 
Department leader grants, are: JEAN-MARIE KONE, Minister of State, 
responsible for Justice; MAMADOU GOLOGO, Minister of Information; 
ASSAMOU DIALLO and SEKOU KANSAYE, members of the National 
Assembly; and S. I. KEITA, Secretary General of the Youth Committee of 
the Union Soudanaise-RDA. Programmed by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 


SHEIKH KALUTA AMRI ABEDI, Mayor of Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika, 
in the US until early August on a State Department leader grant. Programmed 
by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 


An “Equatorial Assembly President’s Group,” in the US until late August 
on State Department leader grants, includes: MICHEL ADAMA-TAMBOUX, 
President of the Central African Republic National Assembly; AHMED 
KOTOKO, President of the Chad National Assembly; MARCEL IBALICO, 
President of the Republic of Congo (Brazzaville) National Assembly; and 
ANDRE-JACQUES MINSTA, Vice-President of the Gabon Assembly. Pro- 
grammed by the American Council on Education. 


ANNA JIAGGE, Ghana’s first woman Magistrate-Circuit Judge, was in 
the US for a brief tour of American courts in late June and early July. 


ZAINABU KAMARA, President of the Sierra Leone Children’s Home, and 
Secretary of the Women’s Christian Federation, in the US until late August 
on a State Department leader grant. Programmed by the American Council 
on Education. 


A group of African students resident in Cairo, in the US until early 
September on State Department student-leader grants, includes: MAURICE 
YANNI MAGAR of Khartoum, Sudan, a medical student at Cairo University; 
HAMMED OLAJIRE SANUSI ADEWUMI of Ibadan, Nigeria, a medical 
student at Cairo University; SOULEYMANE DIABY of Gagnos, Ivory Coast, 
a student at Al-Azhar University; SAMUEL AXWELL KOFI FORSON of 
Cape Coast, Ghana, a medical student at Cairo University; and NAMORY 
BERETE of Banfekoro-Siguire, Guinea, a major in Religious Studies at Al- 
Azhar University. Programmed by the African-American Institute, Suite 505, 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


MWAI KIBAKI, Executive Officer of the Kenya African National Union 
(KANU), in the US until late August on a State Department leader grant. 
Programmed by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 


A Sengalese Youth Delegation, in the US until August 12 on State Depart- 
ment grants, includes: KABIROU MBODJ and CIRE THIAM, both Press 
Attaches; ABABACAR NDIAYE, employee of the Dakar Railroad Office; 
NDIACK DIENG, a school teacher; GALAYE DIALLO and SEYDI SAMBA, 
male nurses; BOCAR SIDIBE, Director of the Louga Rural Information Center; 
BAKARY SECK, a school teacher; MAREME SAMB, an administrator at the 
Dakar-Fann Hospital; and MAME YOUNOUS DIENG, a school teacher. 
Programmed by the African-American Institute. 
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Calendar 


August 2-4: “Colloquium on Africa,” a 
conference to be held at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Participants include Governor G. 
Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs; E. M. Debrah, 
Counselor of the Ghana Embassy; and 
John Marcum, Professor of Political Science 
at Colgate University. For details, contact 
Dr. William H. Lewis, Conference Chair- 
man, Department of History, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. 


Operation Crossroads 
In Africa for Summer 


For the summer of 1961, Operation 
Crossroads Africa will operate 18 con. } 
struction and community development 
projects in 16 countries of West, 
Central and East Africa. Over 2007 
selected American graduate and un- 
dergraduate students flew to Africa 
on two chartered planes in June after 
orientation by specialists on Africa in 
Washington, D. C. They will team 
up in small groups of 10 with an 
equal number of African students 
and go to work and live simply to- 
gether in rural areas—participating 
in the village life of the country they) 
are in. 

A typical project is a much needed 
school building in a small coas 
village in Dahomey. Local authoritie 
informed the Crossroads Committee i 
Dahomey that the school is needed s 
that the children will not have to walk 
many miles to the only presentl 
existing school in the area. The pro 
ject is usually only a small school ¢ 
other needed structure and in mo 
cases, local authorities supervise the 
six week construction period. Cross 
roads has requests from 26 Afri 
governments to bring projects to thei 
countries. 


The Reverend James H. Robinson, 
the originator and director of Ope 
tion Crossroads Africa, led the fi 
group of projects to five countries @ 
West Africa in 1958. He was recently 
appointed by President Kennedy 
one of the four Vice Chairmanships ¢ 
the Peace Corps Advisory Council 
However, Crossroads Africa remains 
a completely voluntary and privatell 
financed organization under Dm 
Robinson’s direction. 


In 1960, there were 14 projects if 
10 countries. This summer, the fok 
lowing countries are being included? 
Nigeria (two), Ghana (two), Gambia 
Sierra Leone, Senegal, Mali, Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Togo, Dahomey, Libe 
Gabon, Cameroun, Congo (Brazz 
ville), Kenya, and Northern Rhodesia 
One of the -projects in Ghana will b 
the beginning of work on a new moé 
village. In Senegal, a project wil 
help set up a summer day camp com 
munity center for children with 
aid of two trained nurses. 
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